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idea should have been diffused, and that the principle
should have been proclaimed by a great European
community. Infinite are the ironies of history;
and the ironic contrasts of the French revolution,
the professions of peace, the realities of war, the
Federations of Man, the Massacres of September, the
prelude of liberty, the finale of despotism, have
been often described as the bankruptcy of idealism.
Yet a treasure-trove is not disgraced because the
seeker has missed his way.

Of these humanitarian aspirations we can find
no better incarnation than the Girondin philosopher,
Condorcet, to whom was entrusted the principal
share in the drafting of the first Republican Con-
stitution. Condorcet, like John Stuart Mill, is one
of the saints of Radicalism. He was a savant of
austere virtue, the friend and disciple of Turgot,
a man consumed with a passion for the public welfare
and animated by the most sanguine expectations
of the future of humanity. Defective on the side
of observation, and knowing little of the real workings
of human nature, Condorcet paid the penalty of his
ignorance. The every day world cannot be governed
by the geometrician's compass ; and those who would
draft constitutions for states must know something
of the vulgar forces out of which states are composed.
Condorcet, like John Locke, framed plans which
were incapable of execution, indulged in many in-
substantial speculations, and drew a horoscope of
a golden future which no man has yet seen. But
he possessed the quality which belongs to the clear,
powerful, and independent intelligence of divining
some of the great lines of human progress. His
plan of free, secular, gratuitous education was only